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but the protests were scarcely above a whisper. Currency was still
in these days supposed to be a mystery into which the average legislator
did not presume to intrude. Yet within a very few weeks the whole
industrial world was seething with unrest. It was not the return to
gold but the return to the pre-war parity with gold which was causing
the trouble. In effect, the value of the pound sterling, the medium of
exchange for British exports and imports, had suddenly been raised
10 per cent, in relation to the principal foreign currencies. From
April 28 onwards the foreigners buying Eritish goods had to pay
10 per cent, more, or the British seller accept 10 per cent, less than the
one had been paying and the other had been receiving up to that time.
Conversely, the importer of foreign goods could buy them for 10 per
cent, less with his British money. It was as if all British goods for sale
in the foreign markets had suddenly been marked up 10 per cent
and the foreigner put in a position to mark his down by the same
amount in the British market if he chose to do so. The margin was
sufficient to threaten, if not to extinguish, the profits in a large number
of the export trades.
Had the internal value of the pound been raised to the same extent,
the situation in the export trade might have been met by reducing the
price of the goods, but since that result did not follow, and the costs
of production, including wages, remained unaltered, a reduction in
price meant a net loss to the British seller. The latter had thus to
choose between (i) maintaining the price and losing his market or
(2) lowering his price and losing his profit, or a large part of it.
Ever since the war it had naturally been the object of the workers
to maintain the advance in wages gained during and immediately
after the war, against the effort of employers to reduce them as prices
fell. Many strikes had accompanied, and some successfully resisted,
such reductions. Employers were already complaining that the
rigidity of the wage-standard in this country was placing them at
a serious disadvantage with their competitors in other countries where
wages were low in comparison, or where they had been reduced
in conformity with falling prices. These complaints became louder
than ever as the results of the return to gold were realized, and were
met from the workers' side by an alarmed outcry that an all-round
assault upon wages was threatened. Recriminations came rapidly to
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